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mony with some of the later thinking of Karl Pearson and others, in- 
cluding Norton. 

I can not leave this excellent book without making a pedagogical sug- 
gestion. If I had the making of the list of required studies in an Amer- 
ican college course, I should put into it a term's drill in this book of 
Professor Thorndike's, whatever mathematical requirement I had to throw 
out to make place for it. Or, if necessary, I would substitute it for the 
required work in political economy; for it is a book that opens up, as 
nothing else ever has opened, the whole realm of scientific ideas and 
scientific methods in the so-called, but not really, inexact sciences. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 
Columbia Univeesity. 

The Elements of Psychology. Edward L. Thorndike. New York: A. 

G. Seiler. 1905. Pp. xix + 351. 

This is a book that will surely interest every teacher of psychology. 
The author is not only an original investigator of high standing and a 
clear and forceful writer, but he has done what few, if any, other psy- 
chologists of reputation, have done in writing a text-book, i. e., thought 
more of the impression to be produced upon beginning students than of 
what his fellow psychologists may think about what he says. It is true 
that psychologists as such will find it a thoroughly scientific, up-to-date 
treatment of the subject in which the really important truths of psychol- 
ogy are emphasized, yet it is as a text-book for beginners that the work 
is especially important. 

As a scientific work the chief characteristic to be noted is the promi- 
nence given to dynamic psychology, which occupies nearly half of the 
whole book. The treatment of descriptive and physiological psychology, 
though brief, includes all the essential elements. The biological and 
genetic point of view is prominent in all parts of the work. Unlearned 
and learned reactions to situations made possible by nerve connections is 
the basal thought of nearly all discussions of mental processes. The 
prominence given to instinct and habit and to the applications of the 
laws of habit to all kinds of mental operations and to various life situa- 
tions makes the book a most excellent foundation for the science of 
education. 

The chief point upon which the author presents a view opposed to the 
common one is regarding the images of movement sensations as initiators 
of movement. He holds that the stimulus to movement is usually an 
external situation or end, sensed or imaged, instead of an image of the 
subjective sensations that have been experienced in executing such a 
movement. With this view the reviewer is in sympathy. Unfortunately, 
in the preface, the author states the matter in a way that implies the more 
radical view that images of movement sensations never excite movement, 
and that this view is held by the reviewer and others. It seems to the 
writer clear, in all cases where the movement sensations are more impor- 
tant events in the mind of the actor than the objective results of the 
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motion, that images of the sensations experienced in such motions will be 
the chief excitants to subsequent movements of the same kind. Images 
of movement sensations are, therefore, probably the chief excitants of 
some movements in nearly every one and of many movements in the case 
of persons who are of the motor type. 

As a text the most marked and valuable feature is the large number 
of exercises for students involving an application of what the student has 
learned, similar to that which the student of mathematics uses in working 
examples under the various rules he has learned. With very few excep- 
tions these exercises are admirably well adapted to the purpose of making 
clearer, fixing and testing the knowledge that has been gained in studying 
the text. These exercises alone are enough to make every psychologist 
Dr. Thorndike's debtor. 

Descriptions of experiments to be made, special topics to be studied 
and a selected list of references add greatly to the value of the book as 
a text, as do also indexes of illustrations and experiments in addition to 
the general index of names and subjects. 

In the matter of illustrations, the book is incomparably superior to 
any other elementary psychology. Over half of the pages devoted to 
physiological psychology are partially or wholly covered with beautiful 
plates reproduced from the drawings of original investigators. Many 
students have a strong tendency to visualize mental processes and these 
plates will enable them to do so in a more rational way and at the same 
time to get a clearer idea of the nervous system and its physiology than 
a much larger space devoted to description could do. 

Although the space devoted to classification and definition is much 
less than in the average text-book in psychology, yet the grouping of all 
these classifications in the first part of the book gives one at first the 
impression that classification is unduly emphasized — an impression later 
found to be wholly false. The classifications are enlivened and made 
effective by the exercises in classifying well-selected concrete examples. 
Pedagogically it is always undesirable to spend much time in classifying 
unfamiliar material, hence only the minimum of classification necessary 
for the student to proceed intelligently should be given at the start. The 
reviewer is, therefore, of the opinion that the classification of the ' Con- 
nection of Mental Tacts ' given on pages 12 and 13, however necessary to 
the author, will be an unnecessary burden and perhaps a source of con- 
fusion to the young student. 

As a whole the book marks the greatest advance in the teaching of 
psychology that has been made since the publication of a psychology by 
Professor James (who, by the way, writes a very appreciative preface for 
this work). Professor James brought psychology down from the clouds, 
separated it from philosophy and showed it to be a part of life. Dr. 
Thorndike has made as distinct an advance in making the study of psy- 
chology educative material of a high order. He has made it forever 
impossible for writers of text-books in psychology to write as they have 
done, with little or no thought of the needs of students and teachers of 
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the subject. It would be absurd to say that he has made a text-book per- 
fectly suited to all students and teachers of psychology, but it is perfectly 
safe to say that no other psychology has so many merits as a text for use 
in colleges and normal schools. A distinct advance in the teaching of 
psychology will surely result from the publication of this book. 

E. A. Kirkpatrick. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Locke's Essay Concerning Human Understanding. Mary Whiton Cal- 
kins. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Company. 1905. Pp. 
xiii + 342. 

To the valuable series of philosophical classics which the Eeligion of 
Science Library offers in inexpensive form there has been added a con- 
densation of Locke's Essay by Miss Calkins. The editor's work has con- 
sisted primarily in the selection of the portions of the Essay to be printed, 
her purpose being to present the ' essentials of Locke's teachings in meta- 
physics and in psychology.' The first and third books, with the exception 
of the introductory chapter of the first, have been omitted, the former, 
' because the innate-idea controversy is a dead issue ' and the latter, ' be- 
cause it deals with the logical and historical considerations.' The greater 
part of Book I. and a considerable portion of Book TV. have been retained. 
Teachers of the history of philosophy who believe in putting their 
classes into the reading of the philosophers' own writings, and who at the 
same time seek to make such study contribute as directly as possible to 
present problems, will welcome this book with its judicious selection of 
materials. Eugene W. Lyman. 

Congregational College op Canada, Montreal. 

Le probleme du genie. F. Mentre. Bevue de Philosophic, June, 1905. 

Vol. V., No. 6, pp. 649-682. 

This is a review and criticism of Draghicesco's recent work, ' Du role 
de l'individu dans le determinisme social.' The author of the latter 
attempts to resolve three connected antinomies: that of socialism and 
individualism (positive sociology and liberalism), of the individual and 
of society, of genius and the crowd. In treating the sociological concep- 
tion of genius three methods are available: the first (Lombroso), the 
physiological, which studies the great man's heredity and temperament; 
the second (Seailles), the psychological, which attempts to bridge the 
gap between the genius and the ordinary man by exhibiting the gradations 
in mentality; the third (Draghicesco), the sociological, which places the 
genius in his environment and studies him in his social functions. In 
this last two groups appear: one (Emerson) exalts the heroes and con- 
ceives history as the work of great men; the other (Macaulay) lessens 
the role of the genius and emphasizes the collective achievements of 
obscure men. To resolve the antinomy between the school of the super- 
man, that silhouette of genius, and the school of historic materialism, 
Draghicesco asserts that the mass forms the hero and the hero in his 
turn transforms the mass; both the individualistic and the collectivistic 
theses are needed to explain the formation and role of the great man, who 



